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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Summer Session 1930 


During the Summer Session the same grade of work is required, and equal credits given 
toward degrees as in other quarters of the University year. All of the 
facilities of the University for study, health, and recreation are 
placed at the disposal of Summer Session Students. 


THE FOLLOWING COURSES ARE OFFERED IN EDUCATION: 


Adolescence Technique of Teaching in Secondary Schools 


i Educational Psychology Advisors to Women and Girls 
Educational Tests and Measurements The Teaching of Composition and Literature in 
School Administration and Supervision the Junior High School 


The Principalship 

Sociological Foundations of the Curriculum 
Teaching of History in the Junior High School 
Teaching Procedures in the Junior High School 


The Junior High School: Organization and Ad- 
ministration 


The Teaching of English in Secondary Schools 


NINETY COURSES OFFERED IN THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


Art, Botany, Chemistry, Commerce and Finance, Economics, History, Mathematics, 
Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
Romance Languages, and Sociology. 


REGISTRATION FOR SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 16-18. 
For catalogue and further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


Washington, D. C. 


| Howard University 


$50,000.00 


IS NOW NEEDED BY 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


before July 1, to complete the educational campaign which she has been 
carrying on for several years. If this amount is secured the University will 
receive the total sum of $600,000 which has been the goal for equipment and 
endowment. The alumni have already given $100,000 in cash. The General 
Education Board is making a liberal contribution. 


Friends of the University are asked to come to her help at this time. 
Friends of education are appealed to for assistance. Draw all checks to 
the order of Virginia Union University. 


Address 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM JOHN CLARK, 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, Virginia. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Virginia Union University Rated Class 1 by American Medical Association 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to de- 
velop teachers of agriculture, farm demonstra- 
tion agents, and qualified rural leaders. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young 
men and youns women for business and teach- 
ing positions along a variety of specialized lines. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train 
teachers for high schools, for intermediate and 
grammar grades, and for primary grades. 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to 
train teachers of Home Economics for high 
schools and to train efficient home-makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL-—<Aims to prepare for 
librarianships in schools, colleges, and branch 
city libraries. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the grow- 
ing need for well-trained musicians to serve 
as teachers and to co-operate in the advance- 
ment of music in church, school and community. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty 
school days each, for teachers exclusively. Grad- 
uate work for those qualified 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled 
builders by instruction in building methods, 
field management, building materials, trade 
practice, structural design, and principles of 
architecture. 


THE ACADEMY-—A standard four-year accredited 
high school preparing for college entrance. 


TRADE SCHOOL—Four year courses on the 
high school level in each of twelve trades. 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, Principal 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE, VA. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


TWO DEPARTMENTS: 


The COLLEGE of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences 


The Theological Seminary 


The Seminary offers a standard and prac- 
tical three year course in preparation for the 
Ministry with emphasis upon the problems 
of the modern pulpit and pastorate. 


New courses in 
Religious Education. 
Psychology of Religion. 
Philosophy of Religion. 
Voice Culture and Expression. 
Use of the Bible in Preaching. 


The degree of Master of Arts may be 
gained by advanced students during their 
theological course. Scholarship aid available 
for college graduates. 


For information address 
THE PRESIDENT, 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania. 


A PROFITABLE 
SUMMER 


is assured those teachers in service who, seek- 
ing to advance their professional standards, 
spend the season in study at Tuskegee 
Institute, where courses in Education, Home 
Economics and Agriculture are offered lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Science Degree; in 
Business Practice, Technical Arts, Education 
and Home Economics leading to the Junior 
College Diploma; and in pre-normal work 
leading to High School Diploma. 


The Nineteenth Annual Session is divided into 
two terms of five weeks each: June 9 through 
July 12; July 14 through August 15. 


Further Information Furnished Upon Request 


Tuskegee Normal and 


Industrial Institution 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


R. R. MOTON, E. C. ROBERTS, 
Principal Director Summer School 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


~~" town between North and 
outh. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S., 
and B. Ed. degrees. Advanced courses in 
Education. Certificates for high school 
teaching. 


RATING—Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for the 
Middle Staves and Maryland; by the State 
Board of Education of Maryland; by boards 
of education in other states; by the Univer- 
sity Senate of the M. E. Church; by the 
Regents of the University of New York. 


POLICY—Co-educational. 
FACULTY—University trained. 


SITE—FEighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, 
athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 30 to August 8, 1930. 
DORMITORIES OPEN—September 20, 1930. 


REGISTRATION—Freshman Week, September 
20th-24th. Upper Classes, September 25th- 
26th. 


INFORMATION—Address Edward N. Wilson, 
Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
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LINCOLN SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


261 West 125th Street, New York City 
Secretarial — Commercial 
Regents—Mathematical—Languages—Civil Service 
Open All Year—Catalog on Request 
Students May Begin Any Time Tel. Monument 3620 


FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Thorough Courses 
Literary, Technical and Industrial 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SCHOOL OPENS 
Spring Quarter begins March 31, 1930 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 


Well Prepared Teaching Force 
Graduates in Demand and Immediately placed 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 


J. R. E. LEE, President. 


STATE COLLEG 
DOVER, DELAWA 
In the Heart of the Delmarva Peninsula 
A College With a Great Past and a Greater Future 
COURSES OFFERED 


THE LAURINBURG N. & I. INSTITUTE 
Home Economics Trades & Industries 


E FOR COLORED STUDENTS 


Where are you going to send your 
children to school next fall? 


LAURINBURG, N. C. 


Offers exceptional opportunities to worthy and ambi- 
tious young men and women to enter the 23rd of 
September and learn a trade while getting an educa- 
tion. A faculty of twenty-six is employed, and it rep- 
resents some of the best schools of the country. Last 

term the enrollment was 700. The school is located just eee —_— ay 


ATHLETICS ENCOURAGED FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
For Information Address: R. S. GROSSLEY, President 


a tye’ of . mile from the depot and sets on a — p 

on the edge of town, away from the noise and turmoi < ; , m 

of the city and is an ideal location for study and a should begin now to arrange with 

te sen ol Write now for catalogue and further | Educational Institutions for the matricula- 
| 


tion of their children next fall. Read our 


E. M. McDUFFIE, Principal 
| school advertisements before writing. 


HAMILTON H. JOHNSON, Treasurer 
Phone No. 67 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 


New York City 


1133 Broadway, at 26th Street 


& 


HE eighteenth annual report of its activities—ranging from parent-teacher meetings in 
Richmond, parks for Negroes in Louisville and Jacksonville, more jobs opened to colored 
workers in Chicago, to Boy Scouts in Baltimore; interracial meetings promoted North and 
South, endeavors to canalize the flow of Negro labor and research into the actual status of the 
A decade hence its influence will be even more obvious 


race—reveals a busy, useful force. 
than today. Foreign visitors realize more than we who are used to it the grave problem 
created by the existence of ten million second-class citizens of this Republic. That there has 
been so little violence in the course of the adjustment of relations between the two races is 
a tribute to both, but particularly, perhaps, to the darker; and the work of the Urban League 
New York Herald Tribune. 


is one of the most reassuring pledges for the future. 


EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, LLOYD GARRISON, 
Executive Secretary 


Chairman Treasurer 
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National Urban League Conference 
Program 


Theme: Vocational Opportunities for Negro Workers 
June 3 to 6, 1930, Buffalo, New York 


Daily Sessions Held at 
MICHIGAN AVENUE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Night Meetings 
PERKINS’ HALL, CENTRAL BRANCH Y. M. C. A. 


The morning sessions begin at 11 and end at 1. Thereafter the Y. M. C. A. will serve meals 
to the delegates promptly, which will allow ample recess before reassembling for the afternoon 
sessions at 2:30. Afternoon sessions will close not later than 4:30. Arrangements can be made with 
the Conference Secretary for group luncheons between | and 2:30. 


TUESDAY, 1 P. M. 
TUESDAY, 2:30. 
SHIFTING SCENES IN INDUSTRY Meredith B. Givens, Research Secre- 


tary, Social Science Research Council 


THE NEGRO WORKER IN A CHANGING INDUS- T. Arnold Hill, Director, Depart- 


Registration 


TRIAL STRUCTURE ment of Industrial Relations, Na- 
tional Urban League 
4 THE RACE ISSUE IN CANADA George C. Woodson, Executive Secre- 
f tary, Negro Community Centre of 
Montreal 


Discussion Leader—Samuel A. Allen, Industrial Secretary, New York Urban League 


TUESDAY, 8 P. M. Presiding: L. Hollingsworth Wood, President, National Urban League 
WELCOME David C. Adie, Executive Secretary, 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies 
SUBJECT: ECONOMICS OF RACE RELATIONS Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive 
Secretary, National Urban League 
William Hodson, Executive Director, 
Welfare Council of New York 
WEDNESDAY, 11 A. M. Presiding: William L. Evans, Executive Secretary, Buffalo Urban League 


Vocational Campaign in Brooklyn Robert J. Elzy, Executive Secretary, 
Brooklyn Urban League 

Vocational Campaign in Richmond Wiley A. Hall, Executive Secretary, 
Richmond (Va.) Urban League 

Vocational Campaign in Akron George W. Thompson, Executive 


Secretary, Akron Association for Col- 
ored Community Work 


: Vocational Campaign in Cincinnati J. M. Ragland, Executive Secertary, 
a Cincinnati Negro Civic Welfare 
Association 
Vocational Campaign in Minneapolis W. Robert Smalls, Executive Secre- 
bs tary, Minneapolis Urban League 
Vocational Campaign in Springfield S. B. Danley, Jr., Executive Secre- 


tary, Springfield (Ill.) Urban League 
Discussion Leader—Wayne L. Hopkins, Executive Secretary, Philadelphia Armstrong Association 


WEDNESDAY, 2:30 P. M. Presiding: Harold P. Winchester, President, Albany Interracial Council 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 2 George E. Hutcherson, Supervisor of 

(a) Vocational Guidance Guidance, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education 

ADULT EDUCATION Franklin F. Hopper, New York 
Public Library 

PLACING AFTER GUIDANCE Lester B. Granger, Extension Worker, 


Bordentown Manual Training School 
Discussion Leader—John C. Dancy, Executive Secretary, Detroit Urban League 
NOTE: This discussion continued Thursday morning at 11 A. M. 


WEDNESDAY, 6:30 P. M. DINNER MEETING AT HOTEL STATLER 
Presiding: Palfrey Perkins, President, Buffalo Urban League and Memorial Center 


NEGRO WOMEN IN OUR ECONOMIC LIFE Dr. Sadie T. M. Alexander, Assis- 
tant City Solicitor of Philadelphia 

VALUE OF SOCIAL WORK IN RACIAL Miss Mary McDowell, University of 

AND INDUSTRIAL ADJUSTMENT Chicago Settlement 

THE STRUGGLE OF NEGRO YOUTH Elmer A. Carter, Editor, Oppor- 


tunity Magazine 
THURSDAY, 11 A. M. Presiding: Will Mosher Clark, Principal, School 32, Buffalo 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION Francis H. King, Deputy Superin- 
(b) New Ideals and Practices in Schools tendent Buffalo Public Schools, in 

charge of Vocational Education. 
NEW IDEALS AND PRACTICES IN Miss Annetta Dieckmann, Chicago 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT Ge 


James H. Kerns, Executive Secre- 
tary, Omaha Urban League 


AN URBAN LEAGUE EXPERIMENT A. L. Foster, Executive Secretary, 
Chicago Urban League 


Discussion Leader—Edward S. Lewis, Executive Secretary, Kansas City Urban League 
THURSDAY, 2:30 P. M. Presiding: N. B. Allen, Executive Secretary, Columbus Urban League 


NEW ATTITUDES OF LABOR Abram L. Harris, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Howard University 
NEW ATTITUDES OF EMPLOYERS Miss Irene J. Graham, Graduate 


School of Social Service Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago 


NEW ATTITUDES OF NEGRO WORKERS John T. Clark, Executive Secretary, 
St. Louis Urban League 


Discussion Leader—Niles Carpenter, Department of Sociology, University of Buffalo 


THURSDAY, 8 P. M. Presiding: Douglas P. Falconer, Executive Secretary, 
Children’s Aid Society of Buffalo 


FACT AND FANCY IN NEGRO-WHITE Ira De A. Reid, Director, Depart- 
RELATIONSHIP ment of Research and Investigations, 
National Urban League 

SECURING THE ECONOMIC FREEDOM Joseph D. Bibb, Editor, 
OF THE NEGRO Chicago Whip 
COMMUNITY WELFARE AND NEGRO Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Russell Sage 
WORKERS Foundation 

FRIDAY, 11 A. M. Presiding: Monroe N. Work, Director of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute 
COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY IN VOCA- R. Maurice Moss, Executive Secre- 
TIONAL PROBLEMS FOR NEGROES tary, Pittsburgh Urban League 
SOUTHERN SENTIMENT AND NEGRO Jesse O. Thomas, Field Secretary, 
LABOR National Urban League 


J. A. Thomas, Executive Secretary, 
Louisville Urban League 
AS A WORKER SEES THE PROBLEM 
Discussion Leader—Lawrence R. Oxley, Director, State Board of Charities and Public Welfare, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
FRIDAY, 2:30 P. M. Presiding: Cyrus T. Greene, Executive Secretary, Tampa Urban League 
ROUND TABLE: METHODS AND OBJECTIVES Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive 


OF THE URBAN LEAGUE Secretary, National Urban League 
(Session closed to Urban League Staffs and Board Members) Joseph Myers, President, Kansas City 


Urban League 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Tuesday at 4:30 the Women’s Auxiliary of Memorial Center and Urban League will entertain with 
a tea and reception at Memorial Center, 155 Cedar Avenue. 

Friday at 4:30 Sightseeing trip to Niagara Falls. All who are going are expected to leave their 
names with the Conference Secretary. Cars leave from Y. M. C. A. 

Friday evening at 9:30—Formal reception by the Citizens’ Committee at Lafayette Community 
House, Lafayette and Elmwood Avenues. : 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
Headquarters: 1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York City 


BUFFALO URBAN LEAGUE AND MEMORIAL CENTER 
Headquarters: 357 William Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


June, 1930 


His Spimit in smoke ascended to high heaven. 

His father, by the cruelest way of pain, 

Had bidden him to his bosom once again; 

The awful sin remained still unforgiven. 

All night a bright and solitary star 

(Perchance the one that ever guided him, 

Yet gave him up at last to Fate’s wild whim) 

Hung pitifully o'er the swinging char. 

Day dawned, and soon the mixed crowds came to 
view 

The ghastly body swaying in the sun, 

The women thronged to look, but never a one 

Showed sorrow in her eyes of steely blue; 

And little lads, lynchers that were to be, 

Danced round the dreadful thing in fiendish glee. 


THe 


A now in the thriving city of Sherman, 
with its Christian churches and _ its 
schools and colleges, the fear-haunted faces 
of a thousand 
Negro men and 
women are fixed upon the charred embers of 


Sherman, Texas 


their homes. From the swamps and woods 
to which they had fled to escape the satanic 
fury of a blood-crazed mob, they come, 
slowly and with heavy hearts, to view the 
unsightly ruins of all that they had builded 
throughout the years. They had committed 
no crime; they had lived at peace with their 
neighbors; they had practiced those virtues 
of thrift and humility which, they had been 
assured, would win for them the respect of 
their white fellow citizens. Out of their 
meager earnings they had purchased homes, 
erected fraternal halls and established un- 
pretentious business enterprises to minister 
to their simple needs. But neither thrift, nor 
yet humility could save them from the fierce 
passions of race hatred loosed by the very 
ones whose good will they had striven so 
earnestly to deserve. 

This could only have happened in America. 
America that would bring order to Haiti and 
extend the blessings of Democracy to the 
“lesser breeds” of earth. America that 
chants of Peace and remains strangely un- 
moved at the unspeakable brutality of its 
own citizens towards their defenseless fel- 
lows. In no other civilized country do these 
periodic outbreaks against the constituted 
authority of the city and state occur. In no 


other country is the majesty of the law so 
easily flouted and human life held in such 
low esteem. 

The blackened frame of the court house 
destroyed by the infuriated mob will be re- 
placed and a new court house will rise on the 
site of the present ruins, but the charred souls 
of the citizens of Sherman, blackened by the 
fires of hate, cannot be recreated. Upon the 
ashes of their former dwellings Sherman's 
Negro citizens may erect new homes, but the 
ashes of bitterness and of disillusion cannot 
be removed and they will remain as long as 
memory lasts. 


CCORDING to the New York World, 

the executive committee of the Art Al- 

liance of Philadelphia, which biennially -_ 

, sors a public exhibition o 

The City of art in Rittenhouse 

Brotherly Love Square, has returned An- 

tonio Salemme’s magnificent bronze statue of 

Paul Robeson, which they invited the artist 

to submit in competition with the works of 
other nationally known artists. 

Mr. Walter Hancock, himself a distin- 
guished sculptor, one of the judges, informed 
Mr. Salemme of the decision of the commit- 
tee as follows: “. . . a very difficult situa- 
tion has arisen regarding your beautiful 
statue of Paul Robeson, which the sculptors’ 
committee was so eager to have for the ex- 
hibition in Rittenhouse Square. It did not, 
of course, occur to us that there would be 
any objection to showing a nude figure of a 
well known person. The executive commit- 
tee, however, expressed their apprehension 
of the consequences of exhibiting such a 
figure in a public square, especially the figure 
of a Negro as the colored problem seems to 
be unusually great in Philadelphia.” 

It would be presumptuous indeed to cen- 
sure the action of the learned committee in 
declining to expose a nude statue in the 
sacred precincts of Rittenhouse Square. For, 
if the Art Alliance is not in a position to 
judge the artistic sensibilities of their fellow 
Philadelphians, pray, who is? In shielding 
the good citizens of the Quaker city from the 
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degrading spectacle of a nude, and a Negro 
nude at that, the committee doubtless feels 
that they have contributed no little to the 
tranquillity of that tranquil city. At the same 
time, it will probably be news to a good many 
Philadelphians, black and white, that the 
color problem has reached such dangerous 
proportions that the mute figure of a Negro 
in bronze should inspire such great appre- 
hension. Whether the awful consequences 
resulting from the exhibition of this statue 
would be provoked by the fact that it is a 
nude, or by the fact that it is a Negro nude 
is not quite clear. We hasten, however, to 
assure the committee that Negro statues are 
not wholly unfamiliar. There is a statute of 
Frederick Douglass in Rochester, New York, 
and fronting the State House in Boston is 
the St. Gaudens’ statue of Robert Gould 
Shaw and the 54th Massachusetts Regiment. 
But if race relations are so strained in Phila- 
delphia that the statue of a Negro, and that 
Negro Paul Robeson, is offensive, then an- 
other committee might be impelled to place 
an embargo on books dealing with Negro 
life. It might exclude Roland Hayes, even, 
and exile Marion Anderson. 

Happily, Paul Robeson has no such sin- 
ister influence in person, at least not in other 
cities where perhaps the color problem is not 
so menacing. Surely, not in New York where 
his popularity is second to none. Certainly, 
not in London, where a brilliant audience re- 
cently hailed him as the greatest of all 
Othellos in his premiere in that famous 
Shakespearean role. 

There was a hint in the dispatch in the 
W orld that the opinion of the committee was 
by no means unanimous. Let us hope not. 


NUMBER of factors contributed to 

the defeat of the Hon. John J. Parker. 
Presidential nominee for Judge of the Su- 
reme Court. One may not 

Political Power 14. American Federation 
of Labor—nor the desire on the part of the 
South to keep itself solidly Democratic. It is 
unnecessary to analyze all of these factors, 
but one thing is certain: The unquestioned 
strength of the Negro vote and the possi- 
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bility for reprisal which it carried in certain 
pivotal states received greater consideration 
on the part of administration leaders than at 
any other time in the history of the Negro 
in America. On this point every newspaper 
in America was agreed North and South. 
Commenting on this phase of the struggle, 
the Outlook (New York), in a_ special 
Washington dispatch, said: “It is the resent- 
ment of the colored race against Parker’s re- 
marks anent their unreadiness to bear the 
burdens and responsibilities of the ballot 
which led goose step Republicans to get out 
of line with their President,” and the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) ddvertiser in an editorial 
headed The Defeat of Judge Parker begins 
by saying: ‘“The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People laid Judge 
John J. Parker low.” 

“When,” says the Rome (New York) 
Sentinel, “has the political complexion of the 
United States Senate been determined by 
Negroes?’ Such a thing is not without the 
range of possibility. In states where the 
Negro holds the balance of power bétween 
the two major parties a highly organized 
black electorate might accomplish the defeat 
of the senatorial candidates of either party. 
The slender majority which the administra- 
tion holds in the Senate would be seriously 
threatened by a wholesale defection of 
Negro voters. And though it appears un- 
likely that such a contingency will come to 
pass during the present administration, it 
must be plainly evident from the volume of 
protest with which the Negro voter deluged 
the Senate during the Parker episode that he 
is rapidly becoming conscious of his political 
power. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People led a sustained 
and brilliantly executed attack on Judge 
Parker’s confirmation. And it is safe to say 
that not in many years have Negroes in 
America been so aroused as by the attempt to 
elevate the North Carolina jurist to the su- 
preme bench. Whether or not they will be 
able to carry out the threats of reprisal 
against those senators who ignored their pro- 
test remains to be seen. 
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Lily-White Labor 


By Ira De A. Rew 


N 1881, Jeremiah Grandison, a Negro worker 

of Pittsburgh, Pa., told the Federation of Or- 
ganized Trades and Labor Unions then meeting in 
that city, that it would be dangerous for them to 
exclude from their membership common laborers in 
general, and Negro workers in particular, lest they 
“in an emergency, be employed in positions they 
could readily qualify themselves to fill.” At that 


time the skilled craftsman was supreme. Through 
his union he sought to protect his skill, which was 
at a premium, and his craft, which was an art. The 
organization of the unskilled worker was consid- 
ered ill-advised, for that group then would become 
dependent upon the skilled workers in the unions. 


The unskilled worker was to be considered only 
when the skqilled ones “were in danger of losing 
their advantages and places, due to the unstinted 
competition of the unskilled.” 

The Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions resolved itself into the American Federation 
of Labor, which organization attempted to main- 
tain the same liberal membership policy for Negro 
workers that was fostered by the Knights of Labor. 
For the first nine years of its existence the pressure 
of organization routine kept the racial difficulties 
in the background. It was not until 1890 that the 
A. F. of L. gave specific attention to the problem of 
color discrimination. In that year it went on rec- 
ord as looking with disfavor “upon trades unions 
having provisions in their constitutions which ex- 
clude from membership persons on account of race 
or color.” The 1893 convention reaffirmed “as one 
of the cardinal principles of the labor movement 
that the working people must unite or organize, ir- 
respective of creed, color, sex, nationality or poli- 
tics.” In substantiation of this avowed policy 
labor leaders cited the fact that the International 
Association of Machinists had been refused admis- 
sion to the Federation because its membership was 
limited to white persons. In 1897 the Federation 
finding it necessary to refute charges to the effect 
that trades unions were obstructing the economic 
progress of Negroes by refusing them admission to 
their organizations, declared that “it welcomes into 
its ranks all labor without regard to creed, color, 
race, sex or nationality, and that its efforts have 
been and will continue to be to encourage the or- 
ganization of those most needing its protection, 


whether in the North or South, East or West, white 
or black.” When, in 1910, Samuel Gompers was 
accused of reading the Negro out of the labor move- 
ment, he stated that, “instead of reading the Ne- 
groes out of the labor movement, my contention, 
and the contention of the American Federation of 
Labor is to try to bring them into the organized 
labor movement in our own country.” 

For forty odd years such declarations as the 
aforementioned have been fed to the Negro workers. 
When the World War ushered in a period of 
greater industrial inclusion for Negro workers, rep- 
resentatives of Negro organizations petitioned the 
A. F. of L. to “show a more active interest in the 
organization of Negro labor.” As a result of this 
overture, the 1918 convention adopted a resolution 
to the following effect : 

“It is with pleasure we learn that leaders of the 
colored race realize the necessity of organizing the 
workers of that race into unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and your commit- 
tee recommends that the Executive Council give 
special attention to organizing the colored wage 
workers in the future. We wish it understood, 
however, that in doing so no fault is or can be 
found with the work done in the past, but we 
believe that with the cooperation of the leaders of 
that race much better results can be accomplished.” 

When the Communists called the Negro Labor 
Congress in Chicago in October, 1925, the Fed- 
eration branded the scheme as deceptive and de- 
serving of the indignation it received. For “It is 
bad enough to mislead those who have an equal op- 
portunity to know, but to take advantage of the 
weakness of those who have a moral right to our 
special care is quite outside the pale of decency and 
ethics. The A. F. of L. offers to Negro wage earn- 
ers as a substitute for the Communist movement the 
“protection and the experience of the Trade Union 
Movement”’* (as exemplified by the A. F. of L.). 

Though the American Federation of Labor has 
uttered pronouncement upon pronouncement favor- 
ing the admission of Negro workers, that body has 
failed to convince the masses of Negro workers that 
it is rendering other than lip service to such ex- 
pressed policies. For evidence these workers cite 


* Editorial—The American Federationist, Vol. 32, No. 10. 
October, 1925. 
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the fact that twenty-two national unions, eleven of 
which are affiliated to the A. F. of L., exclude Ne- 
groes from their membership through provisions in 
their constitutions or rituals. 


II 


N addition to the Brotherhood of Dining Car 

Conductors, the Order of Railway Conductors 
of America, the Grand International Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, the Neptune As- 
sociation, the American Federation of Railroad 
Workers, the Brotherhood of Railroad Station Em- 
ployers and Clerks, the American Association of 
Train Dispatchers, the Railroad Yardmasters of 
America, the Railroad Yardmasters of North Amer- 
ica the following unions affiliated with the A. 
F. of L. exclude Negro workers: The International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers of America, the International Association 
of Machinists, the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
the Order of Sleeping Car Conductors, the Nation- 
al Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
North America, the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, the Railway Mail Association, the Amer- 
ican Wire Weavers Protective Association, the Or- 
der of Railway Telegraphers and the Commercial 
Telegraphers Union of America. As a result of 
the exclusion policy of the eleven unions affiliated 
to the Federation not less than 225,000 Negro 
workers are denied trade union affiliation and its 
attendant benefits. 

Because of the A. F. of L.’s policy that affiliated 
organizations may not retain in their constitutions 
any discriminatory clause or clauses against the race 
or color of workers, the Boilermakers and the Ma- 
chinists accomplish such an exclusion by a pledge 
which forms a part of the ritual, and binds each 
member to propose only white workmen for mem- 
bership. Singularly, the Machinists who were re- 
fused membership in the Federation until 1895 be- 
cause the constitution made eligible for membership 
“white workers” only, were admitted when the 
same exclusion was achieved through their ritual. 
The Negro workers, however, would have little 
reason for quarreling with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor if that organization did no more than 
obey the letter of the law. Though some unions 
not admitting Negro workers have jurisdiction over 
fields in which few or no Negroes are employed— 
as the Dining Car Conductors—that exclusion 
serves to prevent Negro employment in that field. 
Unfortunately the A. F. of L. has not played fair 
with itself in this respect, to wit: the cases of the 
Machinists, the Boilermakers, the Railway Clerks 
and the Railway Mail Association. 

In the case of the Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
the Federation (1) permitted the union to remain a 
member and exclude Negro workers (2) organized 
the excluded workers into local unions subject to 
the A. F. of L. (3) failed to validate its ruling on 
discriminatory clauses by permitting the Railway 
Clerks to retain its affiliation to the A. F. of L. (4) 
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suspended the union because it failed to obey a rul- 
ing of the Federation on a jurisdictional dispute 
arising with the Teamsters’ Union (5) permitted 
the union to reaffiliate upon satisfactory settlement 
of this dispute without having the clause “all white 
persons” removed from the constitution. 

About fifteen years ago the Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation was reported to have two hundred Negro 
members who were railway postal employees. While 
a member of the A. F. of L. this body amended its 
constitution so as to exclude Negroes from member- 
ship because “‘statistics indicate that certain groups 
of society are a greater risk than other groups. 
Being chartered as a fraternal organization it was 
inconsistent for the Association to attempt to carry 
any group of workers at the expense of others, and 
this thought possibly had a great deal to do with 
the amending of the constitution as it was 
amended.” ‘The only Negro members of the Asso- 
ciation today are the “hangovers” from the early 
days. 

The American Federation of Labor condones 
other discriminatory practices affecting Negro 
workers. The Railway Carmen, for example, limits 
its membership to “any white person between the 
ages of 16 and 65 years.” In 1921 the Carmen, 
without changing the aforementioned restriction 
made a special ruling covering 500 Negro workers 
employed on railroads in the South. The constitu- 
tional amendment on this matter reading: 

“On railroads where the employment of colored 
persons has become a permanent institution they 
shall be admitted to membership in separate lodges. 
Where these lodges of Negroes are organized they 
shall be under the jurisdiction of the nearest white 
local, and shall be represented in any meeting of the 
Joint Protective Board Federation, meetings or 
conventions where delegates may be seated, by white 
men.” 

No more definite example of the restriction of free 
labor is extant than that fostered by the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
and Helpers, affiliated to the A. F. of L. When the 
Blacksmiths were forced to organize the Negro 
workers because of the great inroads that group 
was making into the organized field, the following 
constitutional qualifications were established: 


“Where there are a sufficient number of col- 
ored helpers they may be organized as an aux- 
iliary local and shall be under the jurisdiction 
of the white local having jurisdiction over that 
territory. Colored helpers shall not transfer 
except to another auxiliary local composed of 
colored members, and colored members shall 
not be promoted to blacksmiths or helper ap- 
prentices and will not be admitted to shops 
where white workers are now employed.” 


One of the objects of the Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths is “to perpetuate our association on the basis 
of friendship and justice.” What a satisfying creed 
for 10,000 Negro workers employed in the trades 
over which this union has jurisdiction! 

The analysis may be carried on to include the 
Brotherhood of Maintenace of Way Employees, 
with 10,000 Negro members, all of whom are en- 
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titled to “all of the benefits and protection guar- 
anteed by the constitution,” but not one of whom 
may represent his lodge in the grand lodge. That 
privilege is for white men, who shall be selected 
by their colored brethren. Or, the analysis may in- 
clude the International Association of Sheet Metal 
Workers who organize Negro sheet metal workers 
into segregated unions from which they may not 
transfer except to another segregated union; or the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees who provide in 
Section 20 of their constitution, that 


“If a colored worker at our craft shall de- 
sire to enter a local in a city where only a 
white local exists, he may be accepted in the 
International Union as a member-at-large, pro- 
vided he possesses the necessary qualifications.” 


or, the National Federation of Rural Letter Car- 
riers who, while accepting Negro members in some 
states permit only white members to serve as dele- 
gates to conventions, and as office holders; or, the 
Flint Glass Workers who object to Negro workers 
universally because “the pipes on which glass is 
blown pass from one man’s mouth to another” ; or, 
the Journeymen Plumbers and the Electrical Work- 
ers, who, though not restricting membership to 
white workers by law are generally understood not 
to admit Negroes. As early as 1903 the editor of 
The Electrical Worker wrote “We.do not want 
the Negro in the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, but we think that they should be 
organized in locals of their own, affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor as that organization 
knows no creed or color.” ' 


Ill 


HE suggestion of the Electrical Workers that 

Negroes join local unions affiliated to the A. 
F. of L. illustrated the effect of the measure 
adopted by the 1902 convention of the Federation 
whereby separate units of Negro workers might be 
organized by that body. It was in 1900 that Presi- 
dent Gompers suggested that these separate locals 
be organized. Realizing that some remedial action 
had to be taken in the situation produced when 
thousands of Negro workers were denied union 
affiliation, the 1902 convention amended the Con- 
stitution of the A. F. of L. as follows: 


“Separate charters may be issued to Central 
Labor Unions, Local Unions, or Federal Labor 
Unions composed exclusively of colored mem- 
bers, where, in the judgment of the Executive 
Council, it appears advisable and to the best 
interests of the Trade Union Movement to 
do so.” 


By such action the Federation not only recog- 
nized the legality of excluding Negroes from organ- 
ized bodies, but accepted “James Crow” as a full- 
fledged member of the American Federation of La- 
bor. If the labor leaders of that day had not totally 
misread the trends in American industrial life, it is 
doubtful that they would have attempted giving 
such permanency to the institution of Negro local 


1 The Electrical Worker—-April, 1903, p. 102. 
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and federal unions. They, the labor leaders, un- 
doubtedly felt that such an organization was bette: 
than no organization. The Negro workers, on the 
other hand, found that being directly affiliated to 
the A. F. of L. through the local unions was, in 
many instances, as good as having no organization 
at all. Why? Because, instead of removing bar- 
riers from the path of Negro workers, it perpetu- 
ated an existing one—biracialism; because, it estab- 
lished a dual system of federation and because the 
Negro local tended to create for the Negro worker 
a bargaining power weaker than that of the white 
worker. With what results? The secretary of 
Local Union No. 17786 states: 


“We do not get the same rights as the white 
help do in no way. Of course we get 14 days 
off in the summer months without pay and 
the whites get it off with pay—I4 days. But 
we pay just as much dues as they do and do 
more work for the company. We are only 
getting $3.12 a day for 8 hours, no time and 
half for overtime.” 


There is no doubt that the A. F. of L. enjoyed a 
measure of success in organizing Negro workers 
through the medium of local unions until 1923. In 
December, 1911, there were 11 Negro local and 
federal unions with 309 members affiliated to that 
body. In 1919, the number of locals had increased 
to 169. In 1929 there were 21 locals. In 1911 
there were three salaried Negro workers employed 
as organizers; in 1929 there was none. When the 
National Urban League broached the question of 
Negro organizers to the Executive Council of the 
Federation in 1926, that body decided that it was 
impossible to add a Negro organizer at that time, 
despite the fact that outside sources were willing 
to pay half of the salary of such a person. The 
relative and absolute decline of Negro local unions 
is shown in the following table: 


Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 
Composed Exclusively of Negro Workers 
and Per Cent of Negro Unions in Total 
for Selected Years 


1919—1929 
Total Negro Per cent 

Year Locals Locals Negro 
1919 (1) 169 18.7 
1921, Nov. 4... .67 141 20.8 
1922, Mar. 15. . .66. 131 19.9 
1922, er 108 18.2 
1923, 79 14.9 
1925, 41 15.4 
1926, Mar. 10...; 38 11.1 
1927, Dec. 15. ..342 23 6.7 
1928, Dec. 31...: 23 6.1 
1929, Nov. (2). .38: 21 5.4 

(2} Handbock of Americas, Trade 
bor Statistics, Bulletin No. 506, p. 6, November, 1929. 

Thus, the one instrument ordained to foster the 
organization of Negro labor, the Negro local, has 
shown itself to be incompetent in meeting the sit- 
uation. Because it lacked a system of control and 
supervision the Negro local has failed to keep the 
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Negro worker organized on the one hand, and has 
been negligent in fostering his inclusion in national 
unions on the other. Furthermore, it has shown 
that same gap between the Federation’s policy and 
practice, for, despite the fact that each member of 
a local trade or federal labor union is required to 
take an obligation to the effect that, 


“Il am to be respectful in work and action to 
every woman, to be considerate to the widows 
and orphans, the weak and the defenseless, and 
never to discriminate against a fellow worker 
on account of creed, color or nationality,” 


there are local trade and federal labor unions that 
unhesitatingly state a violation of that part of the 
obligation, pertaining to color discrimination. Local 
No. 10167 of Baggage Messengers does not admit 
Negro workers on account of its “business trans- 
actions with the public, does not regard the organi- 
zation of Negro workers as essential to the success 
of the labor movement in its case, and makes no 
effort to secure Negro membership.” 


IV 


HAT then is the official policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor toward the organ- 
izing of Negro workers? It consists of a number 
of resolutions urging that Negro workers be organ- 
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ized; generous declarations to the effect that work- 
ers should be organized without regard to race, 
creed or color; protests here, and vacuous decrees 
there against the organizing efforts of left-wing 
groups; the segregated organization of Negro 
workers in certain occupations through local trade 
and federal labor unions; a few organizing cam- 
paigns that died aborning; the employment, at va- 
rious times, of a few Negro organizers, and a total 
inability, if not unwillingness, to compel the mem- 
ber International unions to remove from their con- 
stitutions Negro exclusion clauses or have their 
charters revoked. 

The A. F. of L. essays certain policies, “stands 
for” them, realizing they are not being made ef- 
fective. It has attempted to live up to a philoso- 
phy of liberalism without performing the mechan- 
ics necessary to make that liberalism a reality. So 
void and few have been the A. F. of L.’s efforts 
in behalf of Negro workers, despite its pronounce- 
ments, that it has failed to crystallize the opinion 
of Negro and white workers, and the public to any 
other effect than that the American Federation of 
Labor “stands for” the organization of workers, 
despite their race, creed or color, then, with com- 
placent self-satisfaction sits down, having done ac- 
tually nothing. In fact, the American Federation 
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S ARTIST, poet, religious and _ spiritual 

leader, or conquerer and soldier, the Negro 
has played an important part in Europe, and now 
that he is slowly but surely rising into prominence 
again it may be well to recall some of his history 
on that continent. 

This history, which dates back to the dimmest 
antiquity, would fill one or more large volumes, 
and the best that can be done in a short article is 
to give the barest outlines and to mention some of 
the leading individuals. So far very little research 
historic or pre-historic has been done on this mat- 
ter, nevertheless enough has been done to warrant 
the conclusion that a Negro race, known as the 
Grimaldi, played an important part in the artistic 
development of pre-historic Europe. Discoveries 
made by Dr. Verneau, Sir Arthur Evans, Schenk 
and Hervé point, as Sir Harry Johnston says, “to 
the actual fact that many thousands of years ago a 
Negroid race had penetrated into Italy through 
France, leaving traces at the present day in the 
physiognomy of the peoples of Southern Italy, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Southern and Western France and 
even in the western parts of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

In his 1916 address as president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Sir 
Arthur Evans said: “One should never lose sight 
of the fact that from the earliest Aurignacian period 
(early Stone Age) onwards a Negroid element in 
the broadest sense of the term shared in this artistic 
culture as seen on both sides of the Pyrenees.” 

Grecian civilization was almost a direct fruit of 
Egyptian culture, which was Negroid. Negro in- 
fluence was powerful on both shores of the Medi- 
terranean when Negro Pharaohs like Amunophis 
III, Amunophis IV, and Tirhaquah sat on the 
throne. Later Negroes (we use the American ac- 
ceptation of the word) played an important part in 
the building of Carthage, and in her struggle with 
Rome. When Hannibal, the greatest general of 
antiquity, who, through the centuries, has generally 
been thought of as black, invaded Rome, he took 
large numbers of Negro soldiers with him. Mas- 
sinissa, King of Numidia, as ally of Rome against 
Hannibal, helped wrest supremacy from Carthage 
and made Rome master of the world. Another 
famous general, Metinus, the mulatto, with his 
Numidian cavalry, came near driving the Romans 
out of Sicily. 

Rome also had a large number of Negro soldiers, 
who fought her battles as far north as Britain. 
One of the most noted of her generals was St. 
Maurice (St. Moor in English). St. Maurice, 
when: brought from Africa by the Emperor Max- 
imian Herculius, with his legions, to attack Chris- 
tian slaves in Gaul, refused to do so and was killed 
at St. Maurice-en-Valais, Switzerland. An abbey 
which still stands was erected there in his honor. 
A representation of St. Maurice was painted by 
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Grunewald and hung for centuries in front of the 
altar in the Cathedral of Halle, Germany. [It is 
now in the Old Pinakothek, Munich. St. Maurice, 
who is one of the leading Catholic saints, is de- 
picted as coal-black. 

In parts of Southern Europe, Christ and the 
Virgin Mary are depicted as black in many ca- 
thedrals. This is particularly true of Spain. There 
are also the Black Virgin and Christ of Siena, 
Italy; of Myans, Savoie; of Rieux; Velay, and 
elsewhere. 

Fodere Pierre-Jacques, writing of Notre Dame 
de Myans in 1619, says: “In this Chapel is the 
image of Our Lady, black in the form of an 
Ethiopian woman, holding before her her infant of 
the same color.” (Le Pelerinage de Notre Dame 
de Myans p. 9). This writer has pictures of these 
Black Virgins and Christs. 

A gold solidus of Justinian II, Roman emperor, 
circulated about 705 A. D., shows the emperor on 
one side and a wooly-haired Christ on the other. 
This coin was the cause of war between Justinian 
and Abdul Malik, fifth Caliph of the Ommayeds, 
because Justinian insisted that tribute should be 
paid in that coin. 

The Christian religion came from the East, and 
it may be mere fantasy on my part, but I believe 
that the word Christ could be traced to Chrisha, 
the black Savior of the Dravidians of India. 

The Dravidians are a Negroid people, sometimes 
almost pure Negro, although they have been mix- 
ing with the Aryans and Mongolians for thousands 
of years. The Negroes with the wooliest hair are 
to be found, not in Africa, but in Asia, on the 
Andaman Islands, off the coast of India. North 
Africa also played an important part in the devel- 
opment of Christianity in Europe. St. Augustine, 
Tertullian, Origen and many other Fathers of the 
early Church, were born in Africa. At least one 
of the three African popes was a Negro, Mel- 
chiades. 

In the Eighth Century A.D. the Moors, a 
Negroid people, crossed the Straits and became a 
power in Europe for several centuries, giving it, 
according to many historians, the finest culture it 
had had so far. At that time the Mohammedan 
power centered at Bagdad, and extended as far as 
the Atlantic on both shores of the Mediterranean. 
Several of the Caliphs, or rulers, of this empire, 
were mulattoes. Black women were admitted 
freely into the harems of the rulers and their sons 
sometimes mounted the throne. 

One whole dynasty of Caliphs were mulattoes, 
the Abbasides. Perhaps the most famous from an 
artistic standpoint was Ibrahim al-Mabh li, great- 
great-grandson of Mohamet. Ibrahim, b other of 
Haroun-al-Raschid, was the greatest Islamic su. er 
of all time. According to Ibn Khallikan, Arab his- 
torian of the 13th Century, Ibrahim’s mother was 
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Shiklah, who was a Negro woman, and the daugh- 
ter of a Persian King. 

The Moors, whose Negro ancestry, then, as 
now, was reinforced by the large numbers of their 
pure black soldiers, spread into Europe until their 
defeat at Tours by Charles Martel. Thereafter 
their power waned. 

The next wave of Negro influence came with 
the introduction of slavery in 1442. Thereafter 
for more than three centuries Negroes from Guinea 
poured into Southwestern Europe until today 
Southern Spain and Portugal are Negroid. 

Several important figures arose during this period 
of whom perhaps the most prominent, but not the 
greatest, was Alessandro, the Moor, first Duke of 
Florence, and last descendent of the elder branch 
of the Medicis. 

Alessandro’s mother was a humble Negro slave 
named Anna, while most historians, English and 
Italian, agree in saying that he was the son of 
Pope Clement VII, but that the latter passed him 
off as his nephew. Most writers also say that he 
was a Negro, of which fact his picture, by Bron- 
zino, in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, leaves no 
doubt. Alessandro married the daughter of the 
Emperor Charles V, the most powerful monarch of 
his day. The match was arranged to bind a treaty 
between the Pope and the Emperor. 

Two others were Ludovico the Moor, most 
noted of the Sforza family, and Duke of Milan. 
Another was Louis, the Moor. So far our re- 
searches on these last two are incomplete. 

Still another was St. Benedict, the Moor. This 
man, who came of the humblest slave parentage, 
was born in Sicily. He lived such a life of piety, 
devotion and charity that he was canonized by 
Pope Pius IV. 

In Spain, during the 19th Century, two Haitian 
Negroes rose to high rank, namely, Biassou and 
Jean-Francois. The former rose to be field-mar- 
shal and the latter to general in the Spanish army. 
Both were comrades of Toussaint L’Ouverture, and 
had cast in their lot with Spain rather than again 
side with France. 

Going northwards into France one finds that the 
Negro has played a part no less distinguished. Fore- 
most comes the Dumas family, the founder of 
which, the general, was the son of a French 
marquis and a black West Indian woman. General 
Dumas, who was in all respects a modern Richard 
of the Lion Heart, rose to be chief commander of 
the Republican armies of France during the Revo- 
lution. It was just by a twist of fate that caused 
Napoleon to supersede him. Dumas was living on 
the outskirts of Paris when the Convention wanted 
a strong man to restore order. Dumas was sent for 
but before he could arrive things had reached such 
a crisis that Barras suggested Napoleon, who was 
accepted. When Dumas did come Napoleon was 
in power. Later Dumas was Napoleon’s chief of 
cavalry, among those serving under him being Gen- 
eral LeClerc, Napoleon’s brother-in-law, and 
Murat, later King of Naples. 

The other two Dumases, the great novelist and 
the famous playwright, are too well-known to need 
special mention. 
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Another Negro of great distinction was the 
Chevalier Georges de Georges, the model of ele- 
gance of his day. His father, the Marquis de 
Langey, one of the greatest men in France, gave 
him a splendid education. He was the greatest 
swordsman of his day and an all-round athlete, as 
well as an accomplished violinist and composer. He 
was one of the leading courtiers of Versailles and 
a personal friend of George IV. 

Napoleon had seven other Negro generals, 
namely, Andre Rigaud, Villate, B. Leveille, Alex- 
ander Petion, J. P. Belley, Magloire Pelage and 
Dugommier. The first three were full generals 
and sailed along with the next two, who were ad- 
jutant-generals, on the expedition against Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. All of these Negro generals were 
born in the West Indies and had been educated in 
France. 

On that expedition also went three colonels, nine 
majors and many captains, among whom was Boyer, 
who later, like Petion, became president of Haiti. 

Magloire Pelage commanded a brigade in the 
Peninsular War, while Dugommier was commander 
of the Army of the Pyrenees. Two other Negro 
generals, made by the Convention, were Antoine 
Cloualette and Martial Besse. 

Many other distinguished Negroes of this period 
could be mentioned like Mentor Sejour, member of 
the Convention, who captured an English warship, 
and Victor Sejour, private secretary to Louis Na- 
poleon, and a dramatic author. Space, however, 
must be reserved for Sister Louise-Marie, daughter 
of Marie-Theresa of Spain and Austria, wife of 
Louis XIV. Sister Louise-Marie was known as the 
Black Nun, and her father was supposed to be a 
Negro dwarf that was presented to the Queen by 
an African king. The Black Nun’s picture hangs in 
the St. Genevieve Library, while Voltaire, the Duke 


- of St. Simon and many others of the time, have 


written about her. 

A noted Negro of recent years is Gen. Alfred 
A. Dodds, who was of mixed white and black par- 
entage on both sides of his family. He was born in 
Senegal and was perhaps France’s best known gen- 
eral prior to the last war. Dodds commanded 
armies in France, Africa and China, and was for a 
brief period commander-in-chief of the Allied forces 
in China during the Boxer rebellion. During the 
last war he was a member of the War Council. 

Another is Col. N. Mortenol, who commanded 
the Air Defense of Paris during the last war. Col. 
Mortenol has also been a captain in the navy, and 
was once commander of the naval fortifications at 
Brest. 

At the present time there are several high posts 
held by colored men in France. Alcide Delmont, 
deputy from Martinique, is Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and is in the present Cabinet, 
while two other deputies, M. Gratien Candace and 
Blaise Diagne, as also M. Lemery, Senator from 
Martinique, hold high governmental positions. M. 
Isaac, son of ex-Senator Isaac, is first assistant to 
the Minister of Commerce. 

There are also several college professors, heads 
of government offices, judges and other officials, 
among whom is M. Hector Simoneau, formerly 
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prefect of a department, and now paymaster-general 
of the Aube. 

In Austria and Germany there have been Angelo 
Solliman, an ex-slave, who rose to high favor with 
the Prince de Lichtenstein, and was personal friend 
and adviser of the Emperor Joseph II.; Ira Ald- 
ridge of Baltimore, Shakespearean actor, who re- 
ceived more honor from crowned heads and learned 
European societies than any other American actor 
before or since. The Czar of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of Austria, and cities, gave 
him gold medals, of which the metal alone was 
valued at $10,000. The King of Prussia had a 
medal struck especially in his honor, the only others 
who up to that time had been so rewarded were 
Lizst, the musician; Spontini, the composer, and 
Humboldt, the naturalist. 

George A. P. Bridgetower, one of the greatest 
violinists of his day, was a personal friend of 
Beethoven, and used to accompany Beethoven with 
his violin at soirees of the élite. Bridgetower was 
a social lion both on the Continent and in England 
and was for a time private musician to the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV. 

There has also been a number of learned men, 
among them being Anthony William Amo, an 
astronomer, who gave lectures at the University of 
Wittenberg; Gustavus Vasa, sailor, explorer and 
agitator for justice for Africans; J. J. Capitein, 
Latin scholar, and Ignatius Sancho, protege of the 
Duke of Montague. 

Blumenbach, the Father of Anthropology, who 
had a library filled with the European Negro au- 
thors of his day, says: 

“Entire and large provinces of Europe might be 
named in which it would be difficult to meet with 
such good writers, poets, philosophers and corre- 
spondents of the French Academy, and that more- 
over, there is no savage people who have distin- 
guished themselves by such examples of perfectibil- 
ity and capacity for scientific cultivation, and con- 
sequently that none can approach more nearly to 
the polished nations of the globe than the Negro.” 
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In Russia the Negro has also played his part. 
One of them bought or stolen from the harem of 
the Sultan Selim IV, named Abram Hannibil, 
rose to be commander-in-chief of the Russian arm). 
Hannibal, who is best known as “The Negro of 
Peter the Great”’ was one of the leading enginee:s 
of his day. He was the ancestor of Pushkin, 
Russia’s most noted poet, and apostle of liberty. 

During the time of the Czars, hundreds of 
Negroes were taken into Russia and were used «s 
mascots for royalty and the nobility. Catherine 
the Great, in her portrait by Lampi, is shown wit) 
one of them, and she had a Negro favorite, ac 
cording to the Princess Murat, to whom she gave 
much wealth, including a property with a large 
number of white slaves. This man Yermeloft, 
was one of the officers of her guard. 

At Catherine’s court was a Negro noblewoman. 
Mle. de Protassov, who, according to the Countess 
Golovine, was a relative of the powerful Prince 
Orloff. 

Schuyler, American Consul, writing in the last 
century, says in his “Life of Peter the Great,” 
“Negroes were in esteem, as indeed they have been 
of recent years. Volynsky sent from Astrakan a 
couple in order to ingratiate himself with her.” 

Peter III had a Negro favorite, named Narcissus. 
of whom he was so fond that he would even let 
the ambassadors of great countries wait while he 
finished his game with him. 

In England the Negro has played but a minor 
part. In addition to Ira Aldridge and Bridgetower, 
there has been Coleridge Taylor, the prolific and 
spirited composer. Paul Robeson and Roland 
Hayes in England are now making their influence 
felt in Europe. 

The subject, as was said, is a vast one, and has 
been dealt with here but sketchily. Many noted 
names have been left out, like those of Geoffrey 
L’Islet, the mathematician, and Tanner, the Ameri- 
can Negro artist. Nothing also has been said of 
the influence of present day Negro art and music, 
which is considerable, nor of the important part 
played by Negro soldiers in the last war. 


Farewell to Song 


By Hepa JANNATH 


HAVE no need to sing 


For I am dying, 


I have but strength to cling 


And breath for sighing; 


Once I swore I'd die with grace 
Meet the grave with mocking face— 
- When I was young and death-defying. 
Now, I have no heart to sing 
No wish to mock at anything; 
What solace can a gesture bring 


When I am dying? 
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YAM TIMONS rarely thought in the ab- 

stract. His thoughts as were his affections 
were marshalled concretely. His affections were 
rolled into a compact and unbreakable ball which 
encircled his wife Lettie and his young son Sammy. 
His thoughts—he did not think much—but such as 
his thoughts were, they involved this, if he did a 
yood turn for somebody, somebody else would quite 
naturally do him or his a good turn also. 

Usually Sam was a cheerful creature. Work and 
love; love and work, that, boiled down to brass 
tacks is the gist of all life, and Sam possessed both. 
Even though, at present, he was out of a job. 

He walked along the sandy road stirring up min- 
iature dust clouds with every step for his heavy feet 
shuffied wearily with the burden of his dejected 
body. 

He felt down and out. He was at the end of his 
rope. One dollar in his pocket. He gripped it in 
his fingers. All he had. But he could not give up. 
The ball of his affection, as it were, trundled along 
before him luring him on. He was “hoofing it” to 
another town to try again. 

“Saw wood . .. clean house, paint barns, chop 
weeds . . . plow, anything, suh ... Just so it’s 
work so’s I can earn somethin’. I’m a welder by 
trade, but they don’t hire cullud.” 

Behind him stretched the long, dusty way he had 
come. Before him a railroad zigzagged his path. 
As his feet lifted to the incline, he raised his eyes, 
and met advice from a railroad crossing sign: 


CROSS CROSSINGS CAUTIOUSLY 


He paused to spell out the words, repeating them 
painstakingly. Then he went on. A little beyond 
and across the tracks another huge sign caught his 
attention. 

Soon, he had halted beside this one, letting his 
eyes sidle up and down and over the gaily painted 
beard. Now he was staring open-mouthed at the 
glaring yellow lion who crouched to spring, now, at 
the flashy blond lady pirouetting on a snow white 
mount. He stood quite still thinking. Wouldn't 
Lettie and little Sam be wild to see such a show. 


* * * 


O Mister.” 
+ Sam swung around like a heavy plummet 
loosed from its mooring. 

“Gee ... Mister, you ’fraid of me?” 

A little girl hardly more than a baby addressed 
him. She was regarding him with the straight un- 
abashed gaze of the very innocent and of the very 
wise. 
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Cross Crossings Cautiously 


By Anita Scott COLEMAN 


“I want you to carry me to the circus,” she an- 
nounced, when their mutual survey of one another 
seemed to her enough. 

Sam’s eyes were fixed on the web-fine, golden hair 
escaping from two torn places in the child’s hat. 
Already he had seen that the eyes searching his were 
blue . . . He fidgeted. He made a move to go. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t go,” beseeched the child. 
“Mother has to ‘tend a meeting, and father is al- 
ways busy. There is no one else. Mother said 
I might if only somebody’d take me. See.” She 
thrust out a little smudgy fist—and opening it, re- 
vealed a shiny new fifty-cent piece. ‘“This is mine,” 
she said plaintively, “Can't we go?” 

* * 


RS. MAXIMUS McMARR was a busy 
woman. She managed to attend fourteen 
clubs each week, but that excluded any time to man- 
age Claudia, her five-year-old daughter. Claudia’s 
father considered children woman’s responsibility. 
One advantage or disadvantage this sort of bringing 
up gave Claudia, she always got what she wanted. 
Something about her made Sam do her bidding 
now. 

They were half way between the McMarr place 
and the circus grounds before he thought about 
what he was doing. He clutched at the dollar in 
his pocket. He wanted to laugh, guessed he was 
nervous. Suddenly, he stopped abruptly—there was 
another of those signs where the train’s right-of-way 
intersected another dusty country road. 


CROSS CROSSINGS CAUTIOUSLY 


“Oh do come on,” urged the child jerking his 
hand in an ecstasy of delight and impatience. 

Further on a half-grown lad passed them, but 
stopped and turned to watch them down the road. 
As the man and the little girl drew out of sight, he 
faced about and pelted up the road. 

The noise of the circus leapt up to meet and wel- 
come Sam and Claudia. The music of the band was 
sweet to their ears. Sam reveled in it and Clau- 
dia’s little feet danced over the road. Even the 
bellowing and roars of the wild animals left them 
undismayed. It was circus day. 

Mrs. McMarr had alighted from a friend’s car 
and remained standing beside it, to talk. Both 
women observed the runner at the same time. Mrs. 
McMarr felt her heart skid upward into her throat. 
Claudia had not appeared. She divined that the 
messenger tended evil for no other than her precious 
baby. She made up her mind to swoon even be- 
fore she received the tidings. 

The friend went in search of McMarr who for 
once allowed himself an interruption. Close-lipped, 
he tumbled off his harvester and rushed pell-mell 
across his field. 

(Continued on page 189) 
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The population of Houston, Texas, has been dis- 
tributed as follows since 1880, the first year there 
was a division as to race: 


YEAR WHITES NEGROES MEXICANS TOTAL 
1880... 10,026 6,479 157 16,505 
13,522 157 46,469 
nee... 35,790 14,608 157 47,555 
1910. $4,832 23,929 476 78,800 
1920... 104,367 33,843 3,946 143,156 
1929... 211, 364 70,000 20,000 301,364 


The following table shows the percentage of 
Negroes in the total population for the years given: 


YEAR PER CENT 
1880 39 
1890 29 
1900 30.71 
1910 30.36 
1920 23 
1929 23 


The population of Houston has increased tre- 
mendously since the last census of 1920. Conserva- 
tive estimates indicate that the white population has 
increased approximately 102.5 per cent, the Negro 
population 106.8 per cent for the same period, and 
the Mexican population more than 400 per cent. 
This increase in the Mexican population is due to 
an unprecedented demand for cheap Mexican labor 
on the part of the industrialists of this rapidly grow- 
ing city, and also to the fact that the immigration 
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Faculty of Gregory Elementary School—Houston, Texas 


Negro Schools in Houston 


By Jesse O. THoMAs 


SALARY SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS—HOUSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


restrictions, up to this time, have not operated 


against the Mexican peon. These Mexicans con- 
stitute a formidable factor in the competition for 
jobs which the Negroes of Houston face. 

In addition to the fact that Houston is a great 
industrial city, a railroad center and a seaport, be- 
cause of the deep sea channel which enables ocean- 
going ships to pass the port of Galveston and dock 
at the piers of Houston, it is probably the greatest 
educational center of the Southwest and maintains 
undoubtedly one of the best public school systems in 
the United States. Houston is the only city in the 
South which has a Municipal Junior College for 
Negroes paralleling the Junior Colleges for white 
students which are maintained by the city. 

Some idea as to advances made in the program of 
Negro education might be gained from comparing 
the value of school property of the two groups in 
1927 with the value at the present time. In 1927 
there were sixty-eight white schools and twenty-five 
colored. The comparative value of the school prop- 
erty was $16,544,902 for the white schools and 
$278,068 for the Negro schools, a difference of $16,- 
266,834. It would appear that the approximate 


cost of each white school was $243,207.38 and the 
approximate cost of each colored school $11,122.72, 
a difference of $232,184.66. Although the white 


population was only three times that of the Negro 


2) 4to 5 yrs. college tr. above H. S 


3) 5 or more yrs. college tr. above H. S 


JUNIOR HIGH 
Probationary 


1) Less than 4 yrs college tr. above H. S._._.________ 


2) 4 to 5 yrs. college tr. above H. S 
3) 5 or more yrs. college tr. above H. S 


SENIOR HIGH 
Probationary 
1) Less than 4 yrs college tr. above H. S 


2) 4to 5S yrs. college tr. above H. S. (A. B.) 
3) 5 or more yrs. college tr. above H. S. (M. A.) —___-__ 


WHITES NEGROE 
MINIMUM MAXIMUM MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
$1,200 $2,000 $800-$900 $1,200-$1,300 
1,400 2,200 1,000 1,400 
1,600 2,400 
1,400 2,200 1,000 1,400 
1,500 2,300 1,100 1,500 
1,700 2,500 
1,400 2,200 
1,600 2,400 1,200 1,600 
1,800 2,600 1,300 1,700 


The term college training refers to work done above the high school in an accredited university or college; and 


the term probationary refers to teachers without teaching experience in Houston schools or systems of equal ranking. 
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Douglass Elementary School—Houston, Texas 


and the number of white schools less than three 
times the number of schools for colored, the value 
of the white schools was nearly sixty times that of 
the Negro schools. 

In 1927 the per capita cost, based on the popu- 
lation, of educating white and colored children 
was $47.36 for each white child as against $25.55 
for each colored child, a difference of $21.81. 
These figures represent cost per capita on a basis of 
the difference in the salaries for the principals and 
teachers of the two groups. Supervisory cost is 
spread over all the schools. 


A few years ago Mr. E. B. Oberholtzer, who 
was superintendent of the city schools of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, became the city superintendent of the 
public schools of Houston. Mr. Oberholtzer is a 
German by birth, and with the thoroughness that 
characterizes the German people he set about to 
build up the Negro schools, not only from the stand- 
point of physical equipment, but also from the stand- 
point of the educational standards which at that 
time were typical of most of the Negro public 
schools in the South, that is, rather low. In Tulsa 
Mr. Oberholtzer was able to enforce a uniform 


Harper Junior High School—Houston, Texas 
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Booker T. Washington Senior High School—Houston, Texas 


salary schedule, so that the Negro teachers received 
a salary identical with white teachers in the Tulsa 
city schools. While Mr. Oberholtzer has not been 
able to make the salary adjustment in Houston he 
has made a very definite aim toward equalizing the 
investment in school equipment on the basis of reg- 


istered school population. The Negro schools of 
Houston, though vastly improved under the con- 
structive leadership of Mr. Oberholtzer, neverthe- 
less, still fall far short of being a complete modern 
public school system. There are no kindergartens 
in any of the Negro schools and there is an acute 
need for qualified teachers and supervisors of pub- 
lic school music. 

The value of Negro school property has increased 
from $278,068 in 1927 to $4,915,000 in 1930, 
while the value of the white school property in- 


creased from $16,544,902 in 1927 to $24,715,000 


in 1930. The ratio of the valuation of Negro 
school property to that of white more nearly ap- 
proximates the ratio of the registered school popu- 
lation of the two groups than in any city of its size 
in the South where separate school laws are in force. 

There are twenty-six schools for colored people 
in Houston, one Junior College, three junior-senior 
high schools, one junior high school and twenty-one 
elementary schools. 

The minimum requirement for high school teach- 
ers should be at least graduation from some accred- 
ited college, and the library facilities for Negro 
students must be immeasurably increased. When 
these things are done, and under the inspiring lead- 
ership of the superintendent they probably will be 
done, Houston will have the best schools for 
Negroes south of Washington and east of St. Louis. 


Jack Yates Senior High School—Houston, Texas 
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HE purpose of this article is to indicate how 
the findings of modern science can be applied 
to the social problems of the Negro. Science has 
made rapid strides in studies of human behavior 
and conduct. Some modernists have attempted to 
write a psychology of the Negro. The psychology 
of the Negro is like the psychology of any other 
people but some of the problems which the Negro 
ces present a different emphasis for treatment. 
This necessarily opens a wide field of investigation 
for students of behavior as well as proponents of 
race relations. 

The intelligence of the Negro is still a popular 
discussion in lay as well as in psychological circles. 
The race difference hypothesis will continue to cre- 
ate interest for emotional satisfaction if for no other 
reason. It is also of interest to note that differences 
within the same race are about as obvious as differ- 
ences between the races. Curiously enough, it has 
been found that Negro adolescents of different so- 
cial-economic status from Washington, D. C., Bal- 
timore, Maryland, and New York City, run almost 
the whole gamut of intelligence levels. As there 
are different kinds of intelligence the definitions of 
intelligence shift in reference to view points taken. 
Any definition bearing direct emphasis on our views 
here must include social adequacy as paramount. 
The writer offers no apology in stating that it is of 
national importance that the general intelligence of 
the Negro be raised that he may more adequately 
share the national social heritage. Modern science 
offers at least two provisions for obtaining this ob- 
jective—they are improved environment and _ bio- 
logical selection in mating. Intelligence is power. 
It is a magic key that opens many a door. No 
people should be afraid to experiment in intelli- 
gence. 

This argument, however, is not without its crit- 
ics. The opposition to these views will state that a 
history of intelligence is a history of self-annihila- 
tion. The opposition will also declare that it is 
folly to experiment on the intelligence of any people. 
The evidence set forth by the opposition is not only 
inadequate but misleading as well. 


Menta HYGIENE AND RACE ProcrREss 


ENTAL hygiene must have a cardinal place 

in the life of the Negro. Social workers, 
teachers and others who have close contact with 
Negro children know that many of these children 
too often develop a feeling of social inadequacy. 
Close observation reveals that this feeling is often 
based on too few opportunities for emotional out- 
lets or it may come from the inferiority complex or 
childhood fears. Among groups of children men- 
tal and personality kinks are obvious to trained 
observers. This by no means escapes notice among 
Negro children. 
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The Negro and the New Psychology 


By Avspert SIDNEY BECKHAM, PH.D. 


Recent studies show that delinquency with Negro 
children is on the increase. Much of this delin- 
quency can be traced to early personality kinks and 
mental twists. The prophylaxis in mental hygiene 
recognizes the constancy of elements leading to de- 
linquency even in young children. Adequate emo- 
tional outlets are a felt need among Negro children 
in the larger cities if we are to cope with the in- 
creasing problem of delinquency. 

In consideration of the entire psychic life of the 
Negro, it has been often expressed that the Negro 
is as happy if not happier than any other segment 
of the entire population.’ A study of 3,443 Negro 
adults representing different economic-social status, 
including professional men and women as well as 
laborers, fails to support this contention. It shows 
that one’s happiness grows out of his environment 
and therefore eliminates race as a factor. 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


T is well known that the insanities and other 

forms of abnormal behavior are on the increase. 
The Negro is receiving a bountiful share of these 
mental maladies due partly to an unfavorable eco- 
nomic status as well as a lack of adjustment com- 
ing from a rural to a complex city life, for the most 
part. Negroes are ceasing to be a rural people. 
They are rushing to the large centers. In this mad 
rush to the cities where life is complex, it is observed 
more and more that insanities heretofore almost un- 
known among Negroes are now quite prevalent. 
To adjust to the complexities of the modern city is 
quite difficult for a rural people, and when we add 
to this difficulty the many discouragements because 
economic opportunities are often lacking, it is ob- 
vious why so many Negroes in the cities are break- 
ing under the strain and becoming inmates of state 
institutions. This is becoming more and more a 
problem for psychiatry and psychology. 

Suicide was a rarity among Negroes some years 
ago, but it is now common. This is true not only 
of adults but of children as well. This suicidal 
tendency is related no doubt to an enormous amount 
of pessimism which the Negro has more recently 
begun to share with other races. Does the Negro 
have the “will to live” as much as he previously 
had? It is the writer's opinion that there are other 
factors psychological in nature on which this ten- 
dency may be blamed. It is hard to believe that 
the Negro has become sensitive to life as John 
Galsworthy’s hero in “The Silver Spoon.” As a 
group the Negro had suckled very little on the 
silver spoon of life, but instead he has generally 
eaten with a spoon of bone. 

The Negro is too often denied normal personal 


1 Vide, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psych. Vol. XXIV, 
No. 2, p. 186. 
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s. achievements in the outer world. This denial in a place. Negroes should be encouraged to seek advice 
world of reality develops a state of apathy and pas- concerning their mental health. Psychiatry and psy- 
sivity. This condition is prevalent in both suicide chology can do much to avert these states of abnor- 

t and murder. It is indeed an abnormal state. Power mal behavior, thus enabling individuals otherwise 

ne for internal adjustment to external reality is needed destined to state institutions to lead normal lives 

a before this disintegration of the personality takes with normal activities. 


Three Poems 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


Dear Lovely Death 


EAR lovely Death 
That taketh all things under wing— 

Never to kill— 
Only to change 
Into some other thing 
This suffering flesh, 
To make it either more or less, 
Yet not again the same— 
Dear lovely Death, 
Change is thy other name. 


Aesthete in Harlem 


TRANGE, 
That in this nigger place 

I should meet life face to face; 

When, for years, I had been seeking 

Life in places gentler speaking— 

Before I came to this vile street 

And found Life—stepping on my feet! 


Flight 


LANT your toes in the cool swamp mud; 

Step and leave no track. 
Hurry, sweating runner! 
The hounds are at your back. 


No, I didn’t touch her. 
White flesh ain’t for me. 


Hurry! Black boy, hurry! 
Or they'll swing you to a tree! 


‘ 
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He Smashed the Color Line 


William G. Haynes 
(Chemist for the Union Pacific Railroad) 


By J. Harvey Kerns 


RDINARILY when we think of railroads 
and their Negro employees, there comes to 
mind the picture of dining car waiters or Pullman 
porters, and in the south of firemen and trainmen 
and switchmen who have survived with difficulty 
the relentless attempts of organized railway work- 
ers to dislodge them. As 
a matter of fact, the rail- 
roads of America in most 
instances have been par- 
ticularly tardy in recog- 
nizing the capabilities of 
the Negro. In part, per- 
haps, this is due to the 
powerful railroad unions, 
the brotherhoods which 
continue to bar Negroes 
from membership the 
while they strive to elimi- 
nate them from all occu- 
pations save those of por- 
ter and waiter. In part it 
is due to the traditional 
attitude of American em- 
ployers towards black 
workers and their low es- 
timate of their potentiali- 
ties. 

In the city of Omaha, 
eastern terminus of the 
mighty Union Pacific 
Railway, which stretches 
from the plains of the 
middle west across the 
Rockies to the Pacific 
coast, William G. 
Haynes, a Negro, has 
proved that color is no 
gauge of ability. For four- 
teen years he has been em- 
ployed by this great rail- 
road system as a chemist, 
and by sheer merit he has compelled his employer 
and his associates to recognize his worth and to re- 
spect his ability. 

The singular thing about Haynes is that he has 
maintained an unruffled serenity in the face of in- 
numerable experiences which were calculated to 
make him disgusted and cause him to quit. He 
realizes that neither sympathy nor pity nor pater- 
nalistic interest are responsible for his elevation. 
He knows that he must deliver, must measure up 
to the requirements of his job, and he never forgets 
it. 
Billy Haynes, as he is often called, didn’t happen 
to be a chemist; his high school work at M. Street 
School in Washington, D. C., led his instructors to 
discover his ability to master technical subjects. He 


WILLIAM G. HAYNES 


entered the University of Pittsburgh on an Avery 
Scholarship and graduated four years later with the 
highest average among a group of white students. 

In 1914, after his graduation, at the request of 
a friend, he came to Omaha on a vacation. It was 
while he was here that the great war broke out, 
and having no prospects 
for employment in the 
East, he decided to get a 
job if possibile in Omaha. 
He secured a job as chem- 
ist in a wholesale drug 
house. His first rebuff 
came when a group of 
white girls employed as 
clerks agreed to leave if a 
Negro was employed. 
They informed the man- 
ager of their intention and 
he informed them that 
Haynes had been em- 
ployed ,that he was im- 
pressed with him and that 
if any of them desired to 
quit their check awaited 
them. It happened none 
quit, and Haynes worked 
there two years, resigning 
to enter employment with 
the Union Pacific. 

Billy Haynes is not lo- 
quacious; he hesitates to 
speak of his success as be- 
ing exceptional. He is a 
student and more yet, an 
authority in his profes- 
sion. The company which 
“dared” to employ a 
Negro technician has seen 
fit to elevate him as 
assistant in charge of an 
important department 
with eleven men under him. 

He has been selected to make inspection trips to 
plants in Portland, Oregon; Boise, Idaho; St. Paul 
and Chicago, and his recommendations have been 
accepted as final. He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society and was appointed to represent 
the Nebraska section in this organization in the 
convention held in Minneapolis in 1929. 

William Haynes has smashed the color line. He 
is reticent about it. When asked how he did it, 
he says: “By keeping up with the trends in chemi- 
cal science, and by doing outside work and research 
for most of which I receive no added compensation, 
but which adds to my efficiency on the job, and that 
is what counts.” 
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VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
NEGRO WORKERS 


HE National Urban League's next conference, to 
| be held in Buffalo, N. Y., June 3rd to 6th, will con- 
sider the theme “Vocational Opportunities for Negro 
Workers.” A year ago the conference theme was “Pres- 
ent Trends in the Employment of Negro Labor.” It was 
pointed out then that the number of this race in agricul- 
ture and domestic and personal service was growing 
smaller, that there was a tendency to use Negro build- 
ing mechanics in the South for repairing only, rather than 
in new construction, and that street-paving, hotel-wait- 
ing, barbering and similar numerically important occupa- 
tions were being turned over to white workers. 

In the interim we have observed no evidence of re- 
turn to these jobs. As unemployment spread during 1929, 
and the early part of 1930, further recessions were noted 
in factory, farm and family service. When railroads 
discontinued trains, Negro porters were discharged; 
when women were available for lower wages, hotels 
changed to white waitresses; when factories moved 
South for new markets or smaller wages, Negro men 
were jobless. 

While such replacement may have caused temporary 
inconvenience it has not been without virtue. Finding 
customary jobs closed to them Negroes have now a job- 
consciousness and a dollar-philosophy. They listen 
eagerly to criticisms of their shortcomings and subject 
themselves to rigid self-examination. They are aware 
of their numerical importance as wage-earners and their 
possible help or injury to the cause of organized labor. 
With their backs against the wall they have been forced 
to think of occupations new to them, and as a conse- 
quence have moved up to better jobs and larger earn- 
ings. They have adopted the Chicago Whip’s trenchant 
slogan “don’t spend your money where you can't work” 
and are using their consuming power with a degree of 
success to get jobs that have been denied them. They 
are studying aviation, automobile mechanics, salesman- 
ship, power-machine operating and other machine trades. 
They are learning new methods in household service, 
waiting table and barbering. They are improving the 
appearance and operation of their stores, and going into 
business in bigger fashion. 

But the problems involved in furthering vocational re- 
lations are not yet fully realized by Negroes. There 
are still too many unreliable colored workers. There 
are too many untrained colored workers. With the oc- 
cupational horizon expanding for them daily there is 
still too much thought of prejudice and not enough of 
preparation. Even among those holding jobs better than 
the average we still discern familiar traits, supposedly 
the exclusive possession of Negroes. Our trade schools 
make insufficient appeal to youth, and mothers and 
fathers have not yet wanted their sons to be electricians, 
steam-fitters, pattern-makers, engineers and draftsmen. 
The immediate job of porter with a $20.00 weekly wage 
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is still more inviting than that of a plumber four years 
hence at $1.75 an hour. There is room for many more 
Negroes in the building trades, notwithstanding the op 
position of unions in some circles. The iron and steel 
trades offer opportunities, while various occupations con- 
nected with the manufacture and maintenance of automo 
biles provide great possibilities. 

But this question has another side. Granted that al! 
this interest on the part of Negroes produces more eti- 
cient workers, what will it avail them? In this age of 
materialism, the god all America worships, will it profit 
a Negro to train? Will a metallurgist of black skin re- 
ceive a metallurgist’s wage or a colored metallurgist’s 
wage? Will business men, many of whom are contrib- 
uting to Negro education, reason as they do in the case 
of others; namely, that high wages come back to busi 
ness in the form of expenditures for necessities and com- 
forts? Five million Negroes earning more will spend 
more for themselves and the other five or six million 
Negro inhabitants. 

We look forward to a better day for the Negro be- 
cause he wants it. And this is the surest way to obtain 
it. His insistence has already impressed employers, in- 
terracial groups, and philanthropists. Public opinion, the 
final determinant in *:..s as in other things racial, is 
feeling the impact of c. *ed Negro thinking on eco- 
nomic matters. Further than mnany people know, forces 
are working to open vocationa! schools, influence white 
thought and lift the veil that obscures the occupational 
bottom into which injustice has forced Negro workers. 
There is much yet to be done, however. Aside from the 
opposition of white workers, the objections that are usu- 
ally classed as prejudice and habits and tradition which 
frequently produce an actual embargo, there is wide- 
spread belief that Negroes cannot do skilled work. Be- 
liefs to this effect appear most frequently in all collec- 
tions of opinions from employers as to why Negroes 
have not been employed. 

The Urban League then will consider all these ques- 
tions at its conference, certain that together they com- 
pose the big question confronting the American Negro. 
We shall give our experiences in some forty-four cities 
and as a national body touching this problem in many 
ways and meeting attitudes, favorable and unfavorable, 
from many quarters. We shall learn from others—econo- 
mists, social workers, vocational guidance experts, place- 
ment secretaries, investigators, laborites, students of labor 
problems, makers of public opinion, radicals, educators, 
employers. We shall hear reactions from a recently con- 
ducted Vocational Campaign which generated unprece- 
dented interest and charted new courses. There will be 
in atttendance a varied assortment of worker, student 
and friend. Some will come to learn, others will come 
to be heard and some may come to find fault, but out 
of it all we hope for at least one affirmation: That the 
Negro worker has a case which justly cannot be thrown 


out of court. T. Arnotp HI. 
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GRACEFUL, SUBSTANTIAL, COMPREHENSIVE 


Anthology of American Negro Literature. Edited by 
V. F. Calverton. The Modern Library, Inc. 95c. 


XCELLENT as this new Negro anthology is, I miss 
from it a certain impassioned and memorable poem 
by James Weldon Johnson. The name of this poem, and 
its opening, is: 
“O Black and Unknown Bards.” 


It has been omitted also from other Negro anthologies. 
I feel that this is a misfortune which should be remedied, 
in future editions at all events, of this volume. 

For this is a particularly comprehensive and winningly 
turned out volume. Here are short stories by Claude 
McKay, Rudolph Fisher and others; chapters from Jessie 
Fauset and Dr. DuBois; and thirty or forty short poems 
give a taste of the quality of twelve or fifteen Negro 
poets. A few spirituals come into the middle of the 
book, as if bearing a torch 


“... of pure and endless light.” 


Nothing compares with these of course; their profundity 
of emotion is far beneath and above the calculated self- 
expression of ordinary literature. 

They are beyond all such writing, as incommensurable 
with it as love is with likiny Guat of the rest of the 
book, I most highly prize tne essays, with two hun- 
dred odd pages of which it concludes. They are all 
essays upon the Negro, his nature, situation, achievement, 
prospects, etc. They are sober, realistic, yet valiant, ar- 
dent, and firm. Beside them are passages from the auto- 
biographies of Frederick Douglass and Booker Washing- 
ton. These passages are inexpressibly moving. No one, 
I think, can ever forget Booker Washington's unembit- 
tered description of the Negro child’s meals in slavery 
days: 

“I cannot remember a single instance during my 
childhood when our entire family sat down to the 
table together. . . . On the plantation in Virginia 
meals were gotten by the children very much as 
dumb animals get theirs. It was a piece of bread 


here, and a scrap of meat there. It was a cup of 
milk at one time, and some potatoes at another.” 


This gives, I think, a perfect quietus to all honeyed 
descriptions of race relations in slavery. 

The grimmest thing in the book is Walter White's “I 
Investigate Lynchings.” It is full of humorous hardi- 
hood, and thick with odd and wild experience. Walter 
White, it seems to me, in bearding the ghastliest vice 
in the United States, has done the most necessary thing 
in the most courageous way, with the best success, of 
all those Negroes who are marching each other on 
toward the sunrise. SARAH N. CLEGHORN. 


P. S. One phrase—it is in Alain Locke’s essay—gives 
me particular enjoyment. He refers to the traditional 
comic Negro on the stage, as ministering to “the amuse- 
ment complex of the overlords.” 
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The Black Venus by André Salmon (La Negresse de 
Sacre-Coeur), translated by Slater Brown. Macau- 
lay Co. $2.50. 


BOUTHOR, a “swarthy quadragena- 
rian” who always dressed in a Basque blouse 
and wore an enormous Mexican hat of Cassava straw, 
establishes a tropical plantation at Montmatre. He be- 
lieved that the soil of Europe, particularly that of Mont- 
matre, was adapted to the growing of rubber trees. 
Here in the year 1907 we find a plantation with rubber, 
tobacco, sugar cane and peppers growing and three hun- 
dred slaves living on it. To this plantation Bouthor 
brings a beautiful mulatto slave girl, whom he loves 
after hearing her sing in the streets. Cora fears and 
obeys Bouthor, but loves Mumu, a beautiful, depraved 
youth who made a living as a model. Cora dances and 
sings for Bouthor until he discovers her love affair with 
Mumu. He then invites his friends to a mysterious cere- 
mony to be held in his garden at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. Promptly at three o'clock a shrill scream is 
heard and Bouthor enters dragging and shoving Cora, 
who is stark naked. He drives her from his plantation 
and before all renounces all rights over her. He also 
frees all of his other slaves, tramples on the rarest 
plants and uproots those that cost him the most pains. 
Florimond Daubelle, a writer, follows Cora and borrows 
a raincoat, slippers, stockings and a shawl for her from 
the nearest shop. When we last see Cora she is sleeping 
peacefully in the bed of Florimond. 

In Montmatre are workers without work; cripples fud- 
dled with cheap wine; housewives beaten unmercifully; 
beggars of Sacre-Coeur; child vagabonds; poets dead 
from cold; they reign over Montmatre, they possess it, 
they nourish the imperishable blood of martyrs within 
their veins. 

Many characters—prostitutes, criminals, neglected chil- 
dren, drunken grandmothers, fill the pages of this book. 
These personalities live without an aim in life, each do- 
ing as he wishes. Several of the characters are men 
whose names are well known now because of the large 
contribution they have made to modern art. They 
masquerade through the book under pseudonyms. Some 
of them are Picasso, the Spanish painter; Derain, an- 
other painter; Max Jacob, the mysterious and gentle 
poet; Wedekind, the German dramatist, and Pierre Mac- 
Orland all who live in different degrees of poverty. 

The story lacks a good plot. Indirectly love, suicide 
and murder influence the lives of the characters who 
appear, disappear and reappear in the story and whose 
lives are entirely incoordinated and whose experiences 
are singularly without connection. Occasionally one is 
annoyed by the unpleasant language existing here and 
there and by the faulty English. 

Bouthor is the central figure and keeps the story alive 
by his wit and eccentricities. 

Cora, the Black Venus, although admired by all the 
characters in the book hardly seems to exist. Her first 
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utterance is “Yes, Massah,”’ when Bouthor calls her. The 
little conversation which she carries on later has no sign 
of the dialect. It is in very good English. She enters 
into the story now and then only to sing or to dance 
and once or twice appears in a love scene with Mumu. 
She is described as being a strange slave whose slightly 
crinkly hair formed about her delicate face. The color 
of its pure oval was less that of an enslaved quadroon 
than that of an obedient creole. Her slight breasts and 
supple body were covered by a long saffron tunic, a little 
worn and evidently copied from some dressmaker’s model 
on Avenue d’Antin. . . . She wore no other chains than 
the laces of her simple calico apron, her only sign of 
servitude. 

“Black Venus” was published in 1920, in French, un- 
der the title “La Negresse du Sacre.” “It is,” says Robert 
M. Costes in his preface, “a novel which reveals the meaty 
essence of human cynicism, revolutionary idealism, and 
unformalized philosophy from which the generation of 
1900 to 1910 drew its peculiar strength.” 

DorotHy BURNETT PorTER. 


The Waters of Africa. By A. A. Horn. Edited by 
Jonathan Cape, London. $3.50. 


LFRED ALOYSIUS HORN should have no fear 
of the immediate necessity of extinguishing the 
literary light which keeps his sociable tea pot boiling, for 
in The Waters of Africa he has written a book which 
will add to his resources. In her foreword Mrs. Lewis 
refers to this book as the last of the series; but as she 
states that there is other material on hand, which because 
it does not pertain exclusively te Africa, was not included 
in the book, later works may be expected. Perhaps, his 
interest in America and Americans will direct Mr. 
Horn’s pen our way. He is certainly not reticent about 
his cinema ambitions. Doubtless he would enjoy a Holly- 
wood engagement. What if the story of the Chesterfields 
in the Earlies is thin and juvenile. The figure of the 
picturesque old trader, dispensing wire and philosophy 
on the door steps of Johannesburg, will afford relief from 
the tale of Cherokee Belle and her gay companions. In 
the party on board the Omoru that set out to salve the 
Empress of india for the glory of Britain, the men are 
either gentlemen or rascals; and the women, ladies or 
demi-mondes. There are no cases of conflicting person- 
‘ alities in the literary repertoire of Trader Horn. 

The Odd Conversations of the second half of the book 
together with the conversations at the end of each chap- 
ter furnish the most interesting and valuable part of the 
book. Unified by the theme of protest against the slave 


trade and the accompanying outrage on African youths, 
these conversations attack the negative and almost con- 
niving attitude of the Christian church. They remain, 
however, as in the other books, largely expressive of Mr. 
Horn’s steadfast belief in the superiority of Nordics in 
general and of the British in particular. With races as 
with women, Mr. Horn approves no middle ground. 
The Latins, especially the French, are denounced along 
with Mohammedans, as being too free with women and 
the sword. Jews, too, come in for their share of criticisin. 
Only the Chinese are at all considered worthy of entente 
with the British. 

Mr. Horn’s affection for cannibals and savage origi- 
nally expressed in volume one continues undiminished. 
His tender regard for the primitive is doubtlessly asso- 
ciated with his adoration of nature and his respect for 
men and things in their natural state. Contrary to the school 
of Sarah Gertrude Millin and other African writers, 
the old man does say a good word for the half-caste and 
even if this praise is mitigated by the fruits of a Nordic 
complex which attributes the source of their intelligence 
to their white sailor fathers, something may be forgiven 
him, for he does place the blame where it belongs, al- 
though his ingenious suggestion for the absolution of the 
guilty is rather amusing. 

It is not always easy to follow Mr. Horn’s conception 
of the intelligence and ability of the African, for to the 
all black Hannibal he concedes—as does all the world— 
true genius, “As grand a feller as Alexander seeing that 
nobody’d ever told him he was black. Aye, innocent of 
his color, he faces the Alps with his great concourse of 
armed elephants and barbarians.” Since nobody ever 
told him he was black, are we to assume that he thought 
he was white, and so dared be great? Would an inno- 
cence of his color help the present day black to face the 
Alps or prejudice and race bigotry? But is not helping 
him to remember his color the biggest part of the Nordic 
program, or is what Mr. Horn calls in another place the 
“stimulating friction” of American life sufficient to pro- 
duce bigger and better Hannibals? 

Of his literary style enough has been said in previous 
reviews of his other books, and there has not been suffi- 
cient change or development to inspire new comment. 
His suggestions for literary procedure are more interest- 
ing than his own methods of carrying them out. So Mr. 
Horn, the author, emerges from The Waters of Africa 
a marvel and an enigma, yet, more to be remembered 
than any of those whom the Omoru carried on its sal- 
vaging trips to the Chesterfield in the Earlies. 

Isapore WILLIAMS. 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


BUSINESS 

HE Colored Merchants Association, the voluntary 
T case of grocery stores being organized by Albon L. 
Holsey, secretary of the National Negro Business League, 
has ventured from local activities to national proportions, 
from Harlem to down town New York. 

The Bankers’ Club, 120 Broadway, was the scene of a 
conference called to consider plans for the permanent 
organizational of National C. M. A. Stores. The gather- 
ing discussed the formation of a central group which it 
is planned shall do large scale buying for local organiza- 
tions, making direct contact with the great factories and 
grocery manufacturers, as well as handling from a central 
point various types of window trims, price information 
bulletins, trends in food movement and advertising serv- 
ices. 

H. M. Foster, former editor of the grocery section of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, told the group: 

The voluntary network of grocers buying and 
servicing together is something new. The funda- 
mental difference, of course, between a voluntary 
chain such as you are organizing and the regular 
chains is one of ownership. In one the parent or- 
ganization owns the store while in the voluntary 
chain the individual ownership is retained. 

Dr. R. R. Moton, C. C. Spaulding, Bishop W. J. Walls, 
Robert F. Miller, executive vice president of the Associ- 
ated Grocery Manufacturers, W. L. Butler, associate edi- 
tor of the Progressive Grocer, were among those present. 

Grocery stores operating under the banner of C. M. A. 
have been united in Selma and Montgomery, Ala.; Jack- 


son, Miss.; Dallas, Texas; Winston-Salem, N. C.; Nor- 
folk and Hampton, Va.; New York City, Tulsa, Okla., 
and Chicago. Units are being organized in Philadelphia 
and Nashville. 

The National Negro Business League plans to devote 
the program of its 31st annual meeting to the study and 
analysis of the Negro’s purchasing power. The League 
meets in Detroit this year, August 20-22. 

In Washington, D. C., the Fair Department Store has 
been opened with a staff of 75 Negro salesgirls. The 
effort of the McCrory Five and Ten Cent Stores Corpora- 
tion to prevent the premises adjoining their store being 
sub-let to any business wherein the sales force employed 
would be Negroes failed when Judge Wheaton refused 
to grant such an injunction. 


INDUSTRY 
N editorial in the Norfolk Journal and Guide sum- 
marizes the present situation of Negro labor thus: 


“In plain words the Negro worker is being forced 
out of the common unskilled tasks, formerly regarded 
as “Negro jobs” and is being prevented from taking 
or performing jobs—skilled and unskilled, common 
and ordinary—in which both races formerly engaged. 
The situation is more serious in Virginia than it is 
in New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania or New Jersey. In 
St. Louis, for instance, Negroes are being placed on 
milk wagons. In Virginia they are being taken off of 
milk wagons. In New York, Negroes find employ- 
ment in the building trades; in Virginia they are pre- 
vented from working in the building trades. In 
Chicago seven hundred waiters and four hundred 


Delegates to the Conference held at the Bankers’ Club in New York City to discuss proposed grocery merger 
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maids were retained in their jobs in one of the city’s 

largest hotels in the face of pressure to displace them; 

in Norfolk recently Negro elevator boys were dis- 
charged in one of the leading hotels and their jobs 
given to white boys.” 

A special order issued by the state department of rail- 
roads of South Carolina provides that every Pullman 
sleeping ear which passes through this state must be in 
charge of a white man. If enforced this new regulation 
would require the employment of a large number of white 
Pullman conductors to displace colored porters who in 
the past have been in charge of the cars with one con- 
ductor on each train as supervisor. 


The officials of the Rock Island Railroad Company of 
Chicago, Ill., have employed a Negro, Charles G. Nichol- 
son, as a soliciting agent. This action marks a departure 
in the policy of railroad companies in seeking to do busi- 
ness with the travelling public among colored people. 

Three hundred colored locomotive firemen of the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railway, through their attorney, have 
petitioned the United States Mediation Board asking it to 
endorse the seniority rule with respect to firemen on this 
railroad. The action is the outgrowth of discrimination 
against colored firemen in favor of white firemen in the 
matter of the assignments of runs. ; 


THE THEATRE 


HE New York World’s Bureau in London reports 
of Paul Robeson in Othello: 


Paul Robeson, American actor and singer, scored a 
tremendous triumph here to-night as the Moor in his 
first performance of “Othello” at the Savoy Theatre 
before a brilliant audience. At the end of the play 
a steady thunder of applause forced him to descend 
from where he stood between Sybil Thorndike, who 


ISS VIVIAN 

GARTH of Chi- 
cago, who has been 
studying at Brookwood 
Labor College, Katonah, 
N. Y., was chosen by 
her classmates to repre- 
sent them at the eighth 
commencement exercises 
of the school on May 9. 
Miss Garth is a gradu- 
ate of Knoxville College 
and of the Chicago 
Training School. She 
was president of the 
Negro collegiate group 
there. 

The 36 Brookwood 
graduates represent 16 
trades and come from 14 
states and Canada. They 
include machinists from 
Detroit, Mich., Cleve- 
land and Youngstown, 
O.; longshoreman 
from Houston, Tex.; 


OPPORTUNITY 


VIVIAN L. GARTH 
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played lago’s wife, and Peggy Ashcroft, who was 
Desdemona, to say a few words of thanks. 

This was only the second production on the British 
stage, so far as is known, in which Desdemona has 
been strangled by a real Negro. On the other occa- 
sion, nearly 100 years ago, Othello also was an 
American—Ira Aldridge, who played the part in the 
Royalty Theatre. 


AWARDS 


erage developments in Farming and Rural 
Life are to be given recognition during 1930 through 
the William E. Harmon Awards for Distinguished 
Achievement Among Negroes. These Awards, which are 
now in their fifth year, are granted by the Harmon Foun- 
dation and administered through the Commission on Race 
Relations of the Federal Council of Churches. 

As in previous years, the series covers the accomplish- 
ments of colored people in Art, Literature, Education, 
Religious Service, Music, Business, Science and Race Re- 
lations, and this new field offers opportunity for recogni- 
tion in another line of endeavor in which the Negro is 
generally represented. Its scope includes work in farm 
ownership, productivity, improvement of home life as well 
as in the advancement of agricultural science and methods, 
and leadership in the cultivation and enrichment of rural 
life. 

There has been a change in the number and amount of 
Awards for 1930. There is to be a gold medal, accom- 
panied by five hundred dollars in each of the eight fields, 
instead of the previous program consisting of a gold 
medal and four hundred dollars and a bronze medal and 
one hundred dollars in each field. Since the biennial 
Award of one thousand dollars in Race Relations was 
given in 1929, it is not included in the present vear's 
schedule. 


and a laundry worker 
Seattle; textile 
workers from Georgia, 
Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Mass- 
achusettes and Wiscon- 
sin; a steel worker and 
his wife from Warren, 
O.; needle trade work- 
ers from New York, 
Philadelphia and _ Bos- 
ton; a carpenter and 
radio worker from New 
York, and railway clerks 
from Boston and Mon- 
treal, Canada. With the 
exception of those who 
come from unorganized 
centers, they are all 
trade union members. 
The purpose of Brook- 
wood is to train workers 
for service in the labor 
movement on the trade 
union, cooperative and 
political fields. 
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Lily-White Labor 
(Continued from page 173) 

of Labor, because of its hands-off policy in the early 
nineties, because of its failure to maintain the or- 
ganization of the thousands of Negro workers or- 
ganized in local trade and federal labor unions from 
1917-1922, and despite its Negro membership of 
61,032 workers belonging to national unions affli- 
ated to the A. F. of L., has less positive power and 
influence among Negro workers than at any other 
time in the last thirty years. 

When the Negro worker faces his problems of 
afhliation to organized labor he expects to find a 
champion in the A. F. of L. This worker knows 
that such limitations so far as his being organized 
is concerned are secondary considerations. The 
prime factor is that his employment opportunities 
are restricted to a greater degree, because he is ex- 
clud: '. Therefore, when the American Federation of 
Labor condones practices similar to the above men- 
tioned, and sugarcoats these practices with its 
palaver about all workers being organized despite 
race, etc., etc., etc..—meanwhile skilfully evading 
or bluntly ignoring the plaints of the Negro group 
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Cross Crossings Cautiously 
(Continued from page 177) 


LL afternoon, Claudia had been surfeited with 
care. One after another had tendered and 
petted and caressed her. Even her father had been 
solicitous. She curled up, drowsy and very tired, 
in the big arm chair. 

The rain that had threatened to fall all day sud- 
denly commenced like the tat-a-rat-tat of far-off 
drums. Claudia was wide awake. She sat up. 
Remembering. The circus band! The monkeys in 
their little red coats! Her circus man! Something 
had happened. What? 

The impulse to know surmounted the fear she 
harbored of her father. She slipped over to his chair. 
He had been very kind today. Perhaps . . . he 
wouldn’t mind telling her . . . Where her circus- 
man was? 


as expressed to that body by the National Urban 
League in 1918 and 1926, and the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People in 
1924, the Negro worker may justifiably reply 
“Applesauce.” 


DOROTHY BURNETT PORTER is a Libra- 


rian at Harvard University. 


IRA ve A. REID is the Director of Research of 


the National Urban League. 


J. A. ROGERS is the author of “From Man to Su- 


perman.” He is living in Paris. 


J. O. THOMAS as Southern Field Secretary of 
the National Urban League has conducted 
studies of Negro life in various southern cities. 


J. HARVEY KERNS is the Secretary of the Ur- 
ban League of Omaha. 


WHO’S WHO 4 


ANITA SCOTT COLEMAN is a well known 
writer. 

LANGSTON HUGHES, well known poet, is the 
author of “The Weary Blues” and “Fine 
Clothes to the Jew.” 

ALBERT SIDNEY BECKHAM is a research 
psychologist at the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search in Chicago. 


HEBA JANNATH lives in New York City. 
SARAH N. CLEGHORN, a distinguished writer, 


is a teacher at Vassar College. 


ISADORE WILLIAMS is in the public schools 
of Washington, D. C. 
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RUDOLPH FISHER, M.D. 
Announces the Removal of His Office to the 
INTERNATIONAL HOSPITAL 
2348 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
Hours by Appointment X-Ray Diagnosis 
BRAdhurst 1835 X-Ray Treatment 


Cc. D. KING 
Real Estate, Insurance, Mortgage Loans 
BROKER AND AGENT 
146 WEST 138th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Phones: Bradhurst 3517 
Audubon 8983 


If No Answer Call Susquehanna 4500 


H. BINGA DISMOND, M.D. 
Announces the Removal of His Offices to 


245 West 139TH Street 
Telephone 0926 EDGecombe 


*‘Photographs With Breath of Life” 
DE LAWRENCE STUDIO 
Photographic Art 
2001 Seventh Ave., cor. 120th St., New York City 
Phone—Monument 3604 
Commercial Work Promptly Attended to. 


FERN ROCK CAMP 
In the Palisades Interstate Park 


Fern Rock is especially fitted to meet the vacation needs 
of younger girls from 8 to 18. It is well-equipped with 
large, airy sleeping cabins, a dining and recreation Lodge, 
a large lake front with a safety crib for swimming and 
adequate play facilities. It is well-ordered, with campers 
under the direct supervision of trained counselors. Young 
business and industrial girls will find Fern Rock an ideal 
place for an inexpensive vacation, whether they come for 
rest or recreation with or without activity. 


Short period or all summer camping. 
Dates June 28-Sept 2. 


Write for booklet. 


The Y. W. C. A. of the City of New York 
179 West 137th Street Audubon 7900 


THE Y.W.C. A. SUMMER SCHOOL 


Vocational Trade Training 
JUNE and JULY 


The Secretarial and Business School 
The Music School The Beauty Culture School 
The Dressmaking and Designing School 
Power Machine Operation 
Millinery and Other Dress Trades 
Lamp Shade and Novelty Trades 
English ae Practical, Cultural Courses 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 


West 137th Street Branch 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
of the City of New York 
179 West 137th Street Telephone: Audubon 7900 


Please mention Orrortunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 


Apex College 


of BEAUTY CULTURE 


The Only School to Issue Apex Diplomas 


200 WEST 135th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Phone Edgecombe 9860 


Chartered by the Board of Education 
of the State of New York. 


Classes Morning, Afternoon and Evening. 


COMPLETE COURSES IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF BEAUTY CULTURE. 


For further information write immediately. 
Classes now forming. 


When in New York 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 
205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 
AUDUBON 4343 
Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Telephones 
BRADHURST 1131 


Price Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There are other Hotels, 
but none so Good as— 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, Prop. 


Established 1900 
GRANT'S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
“‘New York’s Leading Colored-Employment Bureau” 
103 West 13ist Street, New York City 
Phones—Tillinghast 8308-8309-8310 
F. S. Grant and F. RgGINALD GRANT 
Only dependable employees placed. 
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